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Introduction 


Learning how to connect with the land through the plant foods and medicines that have 
sustained the health and vitality of Indigenous people since time immemorial is a lifelong pro- 
cess. Our ancestors moved through the seasons to harvest resources from a diversity of ecosys- 
tems and over countless generations developed a wide body of ecological knowledge of and deep 
relationship with our traditional natural resources. A relationship so deeply honored, respected, 
cherished, and loved that plants and wildlife are considered our relatives and those spaces and 
places where they grow and thrive considered sacred. Due to removal from the land through colo- 
nization, the westernization of Indigenous diets, and ecosystem loss and destruction many Indige- 
nous people have become disconnected from their homelands and/or traditional natural re- 
sources. As a result, many Indigenous people have little knowledge of what, where, and how to 
harvest their traditional foods and medicines. There are missing links in ancestral knowledge that 
have been traditionally passed down through ancestors, relatives, knowledge keeps, and commu- 
nity members. Due to this loss and separation from the land, often knowing where to begin is a 
barrier for Indigenous people who want to reconnect with the land and revitalize their native food 
and medicine cultures within their families and communities. 

This guide is meant to serve as a place for getting started with learning and becoming famil- 
iar with gathering foods and medicines throughout the seasons in the forests, stream valleys, 
meadows, and prairies of the Salish Sea Basin. The plants included are easily identifiable, fairly 
common and widespread, and are easy to harvest and process for those just starting their journey. 
The authors hope that reconnecting with the plant relatives and landscapes in this guide will in- 
spire people to continue to deepen their connection with and knowledge of the traditional natural 
resources that have sustained the health and vitality of the local Indigenous peoples of the Salish 
Sea since time immemorial. 

The information included in this guide is based on knowledge gained from discussions with 
tribal community elders and members, family members, instructors, peers, and research, as well 
as knowledge gained by the authors while gathering traditional natural resources from the land. It 
is not an exhaustive list of all documented traditional indigenous food or medicine uses or harvest- 
ing or processing techniques for the plants highlighted in this guide. Each person, family or com- 
munity may have a different way that they connect with, harvest, and process their traditional 
foods and medicines. 


Plant naming format: To honor these plants and the Indigenous people that have lived in relation 
and reciprocity with them since time immemorial the original names of the plants are given in 
dx“lasucid (Northern Lushootseed, the ancestral language of co-author Tayna Greene). followed by 
the local common name, and then the Latin name. Lushootseed words were obtained from the 
Tulalip Lushootseed website (https://tulaliplushootseed.com/) unless otherwise noted. Where a 
specific Lushootseed word is not listed for a species we acknowledge that this loss is due to coloni- 
zation and provide the Lushootseed word for the general type of relative. 


Disclaimer: Medicinal benefits highlighted are intended for informational purposes only and 
should not be construed as medical advice. The information is not intended to diagnose, treat, 
cure or prevent any disease. Always seek the guidance of your qualified health professional with 
any questions you may have regarding your health or a medical condition. 
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Our Spring Relatives 


The sap is running, the sun breaks are growing, the frogs have begun to sing to tell us that sweet 
fresh herbs, tasty berries and inner barks are coming! Spring is the season when our beautifully 
diverse ecosystems come back to life and offer the Indigenous peoples of the Northwest the gifts of 
foods and medicines that have sustained the people since time immemorial. In this section we will 
highlight some of the foods and medicines gathered during this season. 


sto Itu xked - Siberian Miner’s Lettuce 


Claytonia sibirica L. 
(aka. Candy flower, Siberian springbeauty, Western springbeauty) 


‘ 


Note: Snohomish Lushootseed name was provided by Elizabeth § ye (9 
Shelton (Tulalip) to Erna Gunther who documented Indigenous : 
local plant names for Ethnobotany of Western Washington; The 
Knowledge and Use of Indigenous Plants by Native Americans pub- 
lished in 1945. This early translation does not use the modern 
Lushootseed alphabet/text. 


Description: Siberian miner’s lettuce (Claytonia sibirica) is a 
member of the purslane family. This semi-succulent annual or 
short lived perennial herb has fleshy, lance to egg shaped leaves 
reaching % in (1.5 cm) to just over 3 in (8 cm) long growing froma 
central base (basal arrangement) with flowering stems grown up- 
right with pairs of leaves situated opposite of each other along 
the stem. The above ground parts of the plant grow from a small 
tap root. Growing 2-16 in (5-40 cm) tall. Siberian miner’s lettuce 
produces five % in to % in (0.5-1.5 cm) petaled white to pink flow- 
ers that grow on individual stems in a spray of flowers above the 
paired leaves along the flowering stem. 


=\=— Blooming Period/Propagation: Siberian miner’s lettuce blooms 


the 10-20 flowers on a plant producing 1-3 seeds. From the abun- 
dant seeds produced and dropped from the flowers miner’s let- 
tuce patches will develop and self seed to sustain themselves. Si- 
s berian miner’s lettuce also relies on rain, wind and wildlife to dis- 
perse their seeds through the forest where they can take root and 


Young Siberian Miner's Lettuce: grow. 
ied af) (eM oY Ml ay4{=m ©] x0) (ole) 540) 


Habitat: Siberian miner’s lettuce is found from southern California up through the Aleutian 
chain in Northern Alaska and east to Montana. It is common on the west side of the Cascade 
Mountains from low to mid-elevation in and along the edges of forests surrounding the Salish 
Sea. 
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Habitat Cont. This herb prefers cool climates and moist stream 
banks, open rocky areas, forest edges, meadows, beaches, and 
disturbed areas in part to full shade. Siberian miner’s lettuce can 
be found in mixed hardwood-conifer forests often under red al- 
der (Alnus rubra), Pacific dogwood (Cornus nuttallii), and vine 
maple (Acer circinatum) in very shallow, calcium-rich soils. 


Gathering: To harvest Siberian miner’s lettuce, cut the plant at 
the base where the stems attach and grow from the roots. Har- 
vest both the leaves and the flowers leaving at least 1/2 of the 
flowering shoots to flower to ensure the plant/patch is able to re- @gs e 
seed itself and future harvests are plentiful. The whole plant can * 
be pulled with the roots also although with this harvesting meth- E 
od it is important to be aware that each plant removed prior to 
going to seed will not be able reseed the harvesting area. 


Flewering’Sibérian Miner's: Lettuce. 
Photoby Linzie Grofoot, 2022. 


Processing: Siberian Miner’s lettuce is best eaten fresh, just 
rinse in cold water, pat or spin dry and enjoy in all the same ways you would spinach and other 
fresh spring greens. To process for later use, blanch the leaves and stems for 30 seconds to 1 
minute, strain and pat dry, then freeze into meal sized portions (~”% to 1 cup). It is a great addi- 
tion to fruit smoothies, savory sauces, and egg dishes. Hint: Try out a miner’s lettuce and 
cheese quiche! Just find a quiche recipe that you like and replace the spinach with miner’s let- 
tuce. 


Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Siberian miner’s lettuce is a sweet and 
earthy flavored traditional potherb that is eaten fresh in spring salads and used in soups and 
stews. The juice from this spring green is used to treat cuts, sores, and red sore eyes. It is also 
a traditional hair rinse, applied as a strong tonic to clean, strengthen and tone the hair. Tonics 
made from the leaves are used to treat colds and sore throats. Siberian miner’s lettuce has also 
been used as an aid to increase urinary health, utilizing its diuretic properties. Siberian miner’s 
lettuce has great nutritional value; it is high in protein and is an excellent source of iron, vita- 
min C and vitamin A. Oe 2 =. es 


Just a bit more... The forests surrounding the Salish sea are home to 
two native miner’s lettuces. Be on the lookout for miner’s lettuce Clayto- 
nia perfoliata which is also known as Indian spinach and winter purs- 
lane. 


Check out the photos of a beautiful spring salad on the next page featur- 
ing all Pacific Northwest native plants; miner’s lettuce, Pacific waterleaf 
(Hydrophyllum tenuipes), wood sorrel/oxalis (Oxalis oregana), spring vio- § 
lets (Viola glabella), and salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis) blossoms with a ae 
huckleberry (Vaccinium membranaceum) vinaigrette, sliced almonds, and -R@geeseaaeaes 
goat cheese. These spring greens, herbs, and blossoms were harvested Wis 
along a small stream on the Nisqually People's homelands in Pierce 
County, WA at the base of Mount Tahoma (Rainier) (pictured to the 
right), all found within 100 yards of each other! What a salad bar! 
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Native Spring Salad. Photos by Linzie Crofoot; 2021. 
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sxdi?ac — Devil’s Club 
Oplopanax horridus 


large palmate leaves that look similar to a maple leaf with 5-7 
lobes. From the base to the top where the petals and flowers bloom, 
there are spikes/thorns that cover the entire plant, including along 


Re ; i ae .% 
Devil’s Shoot-Rhioto by Linzie Crofoot, 2019. 


Habitat: Devil’s club is a common native shrub in the Pacific Northwest, found from southwest 
Oregon, up through northern Alaska, and eastward into Montana. There is also a disjunct pop- 
ulation surrounding the eastern shores of the Great Lakes. Devil's club thrives in cool and 
moist soils and is found almost exclusively near fresh water sources. Devil’s club grows in 
moist, shaded, dense conifer and mixed forest habitats. In the forests surrounding the Salish 
Sea it is often growing under the canopies of western red cedar (Thuja plicata), western hem- 
lock (Tsuga heterophylla), bigleaf maple (Acer macrophyllum), and black cottonwood (Populus 
trichocarpa). It is commonly found among associated understory shrubs; Alaska blueberry 
(Vaccinium alaskaense), oval leaf huckleberry (V. ovalifolium), evergreen huckleberry (V. ovatum), 
bog blueberry (V. udiginosum), salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis), and Oregon-grape (Mahonia ner- 
VOSA). 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Devil’s Club blooms May to July, with the fruit ripening June 
through August. Devil’s club spreads both by rhizome (root) spreading and fruit/seed produc- 
tion. Devil’s club forms clonal colonies by sending out long roots at 
or just below the soil surface and then sending up shoots. The 
seeds found within the bright red fruits are spread by wildlife who 
consume, digest and disperse the seeds throughout the forest. 


Devil’s ClUbY Photo by LinzieCrofoot, 2022; 


Gathering: Gathering devil’s club can be done from spring to fall but 
it is best to avoid gathering while berries are in full production to 
give wildlife the opportunity to take their share of this amazing 
medicine and spread the seeds of the plant. Growing as a clonal col- ag 
ony, the center of the bush is where the elders can be found, with 
the children and grandchildren growing out from the elder plant 
generationally. Before harvesting take time to identify which indi- 
vidual stalks represent each generation. It is important to take a 
small amount from each generation, leaving a generationally diverse 
stand and avoid taking the oldest stalks from the community. 
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Devil's Club Root. Harvesting Cont. As a general rule, only take approximately 10%- 
Rheto by Lin2te Crofoot, 2019 


15% of a colony (family), then move on to the next. Never harvest 
ye, directly on a stream or river bank, this could cause erosion. Us- 
ing genuine leather gloves will lessen the chance of spines from 
the branch sticking into your skin. With large garden shears, cut 


if + away the thorns and outer bark, taking care to not gouge into the 
“= —>* inner bark. Once the outer bark is removed, you can work with- 
* 4 out gloves. Use your knife and score a line down the side of the 

tea clevil’s club stick (careful not to gouge into the woody stick) and 

. “ from this line peel off the inner bark from the branch. Once the 
inner fared is seminved. cut it down into smaller pieces (approximately 1”). To dry out the bark, 
lay it out in one layer on a cloth in a dry place for 3-7 days (depending on humidity). When the 
bark snaps like a twig, it is dry. 


Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Devil’s club is a traditional medicine that 
has been utilized by the Indigenous People of the Pacific Northwest physically and spiritually 
since time immemorial and continues to be an important medicine for the people today. The 
spring shoots are harvested when very young as a vegetable and potherb, especially by northern 
tribes. The medicine of the inner bark of the stems and roots is used both internally and exter- 
nally. The bark is chewed or made into strong tea for internal use and used in steam baths for 
both internal and external uses. The dried inner bark is infused into a carrier oil of choice and 
made into healing salves and ointments for topical applications. 


pews. ld: nner Bark. Photo by Tayna-Greene, 2019. 


Devil’s club helps relieve muscle and nerve pain and reduces 
inflammation. It is known to be particularly effective in re- ; 
lieving pain from rheumatism and arthritis. It is antimicrobial 
and antifungal and promotes healing of skin infections. Devil’s ) ) 
club also relieves itching from insect bites and rashes, and Z 
soothes pain from burns. The inner bark is used to soothe the 
irritation caused from being stuck by the spines of the plant 
by chewing on a piece of the inner park then placing it on the 
affected area. 


One of the most important medicinal properties of devil’s club that is utilized today is its ability 
to help regulate blood sugars and fight against type 2 diabetes, which has disproportionately 
affected the Native American community due to the shift to a westernized diet. Additionally, 
devil’s club is also a strong adaptogen that helps mitigate the effects of stress on the body. 
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Just a bit more... Devil’s club stems have many traditional uses; they are hardened with fire to 
be used as a walking stick; made into fishing lures and hooks; and cut down and hollowed for 
use as beads. The ashes of the burned stems are also used in traditional tattoo ink and in cere- 
monial paint after being mixed with grease. 


10. 


11. 
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stag’ad - Salmonberry 


Rubus spectabilis 


Description: Salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis) is a per- 
eae | oe «© a, «0S ennial deciduous shrub that is found as far north as 
 ¥ : %. > southern Alaska, all the way down the coast and 
* mountain ranges to northern California. Salmonberry 
= grows in dense thickets and range from 3 to 12 ft (1-4 
m) tall. The leaves are alternate, have three double- 
saw toothed leaflets, usually one large at the end with 
two smaller ones below and that measure 3 to 9 in (8- 
30 cm). The shrub produces beautiful nodding pink 
flowers with 5 vibrant pink elliptic to egg-shaped petals. Salmonberry produces light orange to 
deep orange-red compounded berries that look like tiny clusters of salmon eggs. The mature 
stems have golden brown shedding bark with stickers scattered on them and a pithy center. 


Salmonberry Blossom. Photo by Hinzie Crofoot, 2022; 


Habitat: Salmonberry is common in the mixed conifer forests of the Pacific Northwest prefer- 
ring moist woods and often found along the edges of swamps and along stream and river banks 
in the Puget Sound region. Salmonberry is most abundant at low to mid-elevation but can be 
found as high as ~4000 ft (4200 m) in the Coast and Cascade ranges. This shrub is often associ- 
ated with red alder (Alnus rubra), lady fern (Athyrium filix-femina), skunk cabbage (Lysichitum 
americanum), and devil’s club (Oplopanax horridus), all plants that prefer moist forest habitats. 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Salmonberry spreads both by root and by seed. Salmonberry 
blooms between April and May and the seed bearing fruits are ripe between May and early July. 
In late winter/early spring salmonberries send rhizomatous shoots (roots) out from the plant 
that then shoot up into new clonal plants. Root spreading by salmonberry can produce very 
large and dense thickets of this shrub. 


Gathering: Salmonberry is typically the first berry to ripen in 
early spring. Shoots: fresh salmonberry shoots can be harvest- 
ed from sprouting shrubs by pinching or clipping them either 
just above ground level (when gathering new shoots sprouting fF] 
from ground) or close to the woody stems (when gathering new | 
spring shoots emerging from an established plant). Never re- 
move more than % of the new growth from a shrub and always 
keep in mind that any shoot you remove cannot mature to pro- 
duce flowers and berries later in the season. Flowers: the flow- 
ers are edible and sweet, harvest the blooms when fully open. 
Leaves: the leaves can be harvested spring through summer 
after the morning dew has dried by cutting or pinching them 
off the woody stem. Never remove more than % of the leaves 
during flowering and berry production so the plant can contin- 
ue to grow. Once the berries have been produced you can har- 
vest larger amounts right before the end of the season. 


> 7 De 
A i ZEA ; sae 
Salmonberry Flowers»Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 2022. 
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Gathering Cont. Once the leaves begin to turn yellow they are past 
the time to harvest for the season. Berries: berries can be picked 
when ripe late-spring to mid-summer. 


Processing: For a sweet snack, peel the outer layer of skin from the 
stem of the salmonberry shoot and then eat the inner, tender por- 
tion. Young shoots can be rinsed and then blanched for 1 minute and 
frozen into meal sized portions for use throughout the year. They 
are a great addition to soups and stews. To dry salmonberry leaves, 
place them on a sheet in a single layer outside in full sun for one 
day. To dry indoors, place them in a large paper bag (grocery size), 
filling the bag no more than % full. Place the back in a dry and well 
ventilated place. Each day mix and fluff the leaves inside the bag 1-2 
times to promote air flow through the leaves. You can also hang dry 
the leaves by using a large needle on a thick thread to string the 
leaves on a line. String the line between two anchor spots as taut as possible and spread the 
leaves lightly apart from each other on the line to allow airflow between the leaves. It will take 
about 5-7 days for the leaves to air dry depending on how much moisture they are holding to 
begin with. Alternatively, you can them in dry in a dehydrator at ~95 °F for several hours until 
dry (~2-4 hours). Wash and freeze or can fresh picked berries to preserve. Berries can be pro- 
cessed from fresh or frozen into jams, jellies, smoothies, etc. 


Salmonberry. Photo by Tayna Greene, 2022. 


Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Young salmonberry shoots are harvested, 
the outer skin peeled and eaten raw as a sweet spring treat. They are also steamed or used as a 
potherb in soups and stews. These early berries are harvested when ripe in mid to late spring 
and eaten fresh. Historically, salmonberries were often dried and mixed with other berries to 
be added into cooking, used to create flavorful beverages, or mixed into pemmican cakes. To- 
day, salmonberries are most often canned and preserved as jams and jellies. The leaves are 
used to wrap food and for lining in traditional earthen cooking pits to protect cooking foods 
and to impart their fruity and earthy flavor into the foods. 


The roots, leaves and berries of the thimbleberry are all medicinal and are used in traditional teas 
and tonics to treat stomach aches, nausea, diarrhea, and vomiting. The astringent bark was tradi- 
tionally peeled, dried, ground into a powder, mixed with oils or fats and applied topically to treat 
Caen meena burns and wounds and to soothe skin irritation. Salmonberry 
leaves also have astringent properties that are used to dry out 
wet coughs and to dry out weeping wounds with teas, tonics, 
poultices and salves. Salmonberry leaf tea is used to relieve 
pain associated with menstrual cramps and childbirth and gen- 
erally to help support good reproductive and overall women’s 
health. 


Salmonberries are rich in beta-carotene, indicated by the 
orangish-red coloring of the berries. Beta-carotene is known 
to increase immune aie health, help guard against heart disease, and promote healthy skin and 
eyes. Salmon Berries are an excellent source of manganese and they are rich in both vitamin C and 
calcium. They are also high in fatty acids and sugars that make them a great source of energy. 
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Did you know?.. The Rubus genus includes our native trailing Pacific blackberry (R. ursinus), 
thimbleberry (2. parviflorus), blackcap raspberry (R. leucodermis), and cloudberry (R. 
chamaemorus), what a clan! These relatives also share many of the same medicinal properties 
and nutritional benefits. 
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Our Summer Relatives 


Summer is the height of the gathering season for Pacific Northwest Indigenous peoples. While the 
fishermen are out on the water, the gatherers are hard at work out on the prairies and in the for- 
ests. In this section we will highlight some easily accessed, identified, and harvested traditional 
summer foods and medicines found in our meadows and forests surrounding the Salish Sea. 


Xaétac - Fireweed 


Chamaenerion angustifolium 


Plant description: Fireweed (Chamaenerion angustifoliom) is a 
perennial herbaceous plant found across much of the north- 
"| ern United states. It grows from 3 to 9 ft (1-3 m) tall, usually 
in dense colonies. The plants generally rise from a shallow 
single rhizome with fine roots that typically grows 4 to 8 in 
(10-20 cm) deep. The fireweed stems are often reddish pink 
to purplish and hairy in the upper section of the plant. The 
leaves of fireweed are lance shaped, alternate on the stem 
and are stalkless. The leaves on the lower section of the plant 
are distinctly veined and hairless, unlike the upper section of 
the plant. Fireweed flowers grow as impressive spiked clus- 
ters from the top sections of the plant and range from rose to 
purple in color. The flowers are large, ~%4 to 1-”% in (2-4cm) 
across, and stalked. Each flower hosts 4 sepals, 4 petals, 4 
stigma and are 4 lobed. Fireweed produces narrow, green to 
See ved pod-like fruit that is ~1-”% to 3 in (4-9cm) long. Fireweed 
Bee ele oo ehintel oe esen pods are 4 chambered and split open to disperse fluffy white 
seeds by the hundreds, each plant produces 300-500 seeds. 


Habitat: Fireweed is an abundant native in the Pacific Northwest, it can be found from sea level to 
the mountain tops of the Cascades in moist and open meadows, along streams, roadsides, river 
bars, and conifer and mixed forest edges. As an early successional plant (one of the first plants to 
establish after a disturbance), fireweed is often found in areas that have been recently burned or 
deforested/logged. With enough open space and the right soil conditions post disturbance, fire- 
weed can grow so densely that meadows become a Sea of brilliant pink to purple flowers. As dis- 
turbed areas age and a greater diversity of plants establish, these common shrubs can often be 
found growing alongside fireweed; snowbrush (Ceanothus velutinus), trailing blackberry (Rubus. 
ursinus) snowberry (Symphoricarpos oreophilus), thimbleberry (R. parviflorus), salmonberry (R. 
spectabilis), black twinberry (Lonicera involucrata), native roses (Rosa spp.), and willows (Salix sp.). 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Fireweed blooms from June to September, starting at lower eleva- 
tions in late spring/early summer and moving up in elevation further into the growing season. The 
flowers may be in bloom as late as mid-August in the alpine. The fluff-covered seeds that emerge 
from their pods are dispersed by wind and by wildlife. Fireweed also spreads quickly by sending 
out their roots (rhizomes) and then shooting up new clonal plants around them. 
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2 Gathering: Shoots: harvest the early spring fireweed shoots by 
. ™ cutting them or snapping them off just above the ground where 
they snap naturally when they are just 6 to 12 in (15-30 cm) (below 
knee height), typically in May, when they are still tender (not 
woody). Leaves: the leaves can be harvested from the still-growing 
stalk as soon as they spread out, until after flowering. To gather 
the leaves, grab the stalk of the plant near the top lightly and slide 
your hand down the stalk, stripping the leaves off as you go. If 
harvesting before flowering, leave at least the top % of the plant so 
that the plant can continue to develop and bloom. Flowers: the 
== lightly fragrant flowers contain nectar and can be harvested as 

= they open. To harvest the flowers, grasp the stem just below where 
Zz < , == the spike of flowers begins and slide your hand up the stalk, strip- 

HL: o ping the flowers as you go. Fireweed is an important early bloom- 

Young ficeweed Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 2022. ing flower for nectar loving birds and insects. It is important to 
leave at least 50% of the flowers in a patch so they can have their share. The birds and insects will 
also spread the plants’ pollen which helps grown and sustain the fireweed patch. While roots are 
harvested in fall for medicinal purposes, the process will not be covered here. Fireweed is also 
gathered for downy materials and fibers once the flowers have gone to seed. 


a SEs 


Processing: Young shoots can be rinsed and then blanched 
for 1 minute and frozen into meal sized portions for use 
throughout the year. Use as a potherb in soups/stews or as — 
you would asparagus. To dry fireweed leaves, place them in , a 

a large paper bag (grocery size), filling the bag no more than 
¥; full. Place the back in a dry and well ventilated place. 
Each day mix and fluff the leaves inside the bag 1-2 times to § 
promote air flow through the leaves. It will take about 5-7 
days for the leaves to dry. Alternatively, you can dry ina 
dehydrator at 95 °F for several hours until dry (~2-4 hours). 
To dry the flowers, lay them out in a single layer on a lint 
free fabric in a dry space and allow to air dry for 5-7 days. 
Both the leaves and flowers are done when they are 
crunchy and are easily crushed between the fingers. 


Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: 

Fireweed is an important medicine and food for the Indigenous peoples of the Pacific Northwest. 
The young stems and shoots are gathered and eaten raw, blanched, boiled, or steamed (treated like 
spinach or young asparagus). The soft center pith is also eaten. The roots, leaves and flowers 
(together or individually) are boiled and used as medicinal and flavorful beverages. Fireweed tea 
(from leaves and/or roots) is used to treat cough and cold symptoms, reduce inflammation of the 
throat and mouth, and to settle the stomach and intestines and relieve diarrhea. Teas of the leaves 
and roots have also traditionally been used to treat asthma, piles, tumors, and enlarged prostate. 
Fireweed roots and/or leaves are mixed with oils or grease and applied externally to reduce pain 
and swelling (inflammation) and to treat infected insect bites, cuts and scratches. 
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Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits 
Cont. Fireweed is a high protein spring green. It provides 
nutrients, minerals and vitamins in various amounts; it is 
particularly rich in Manganese and also has vitamin B6, 
Calcium, Magnesium, and Copper. Fireweed is high in an- 
tioxidants that support a healthy immune system response 5 A 
and promote good heart health. It has anti-inflammatory [PRY Gia. 
properties that can reduce swelling and reduce pain. Photo by Taynd Greene, 2020 


Fun Fact... The English name for fireweed stems from its ability to colonize areas burned by fire 
rapidly. It was one of the first plants to appear after the eruption of Mt. St. Helens in 1980. 
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stix’ib - Red huckleberry 
Vaccinium Parvifolium 


Description: Red huckleberry (Vaccinium Parvifolium) is a deciduous native shrub that grows up to 
10 ft (3+ m) tall and 5 to 6 ft wide (1.5-2 m). It has alternate very thin leaves which are % to 1-”% in (2- 
4cm) long and elliptical in shape. The leaves are green on the upper surfaces, lighter on the un- 
derside, and are not toothed except for on young leaves occasionally. The foliage is grown on 
branches which are green and distinctively angled. The branches have a notable broom-like 
branching structure. Flowers are small, greenish-white or pinkish, bell or urn-shaped, solitary and 
bloom from the leaf axils of the youngest shoots. This shrub produces round, bright red berries 
that are % to % in (6-10 mm) in diameter that develop on the underside of the branches and leaves. 
The end of the berry opposite the stem has a small circular indentation where the blossom of the 
flower has fallen from the ripening fruit. 


Habitat: Red huckleberry is found in the mixed conifer forests of 
the Pacific coast from Alaska to California. Here in Washington, it is 
common in Cedar - hemlock - Douglas-fir forests on the west side 
of the Cascade Mountains. It grows best in full to partial shade, pre- 
ferring cool, wet or moist sites from sea level to mid-elevation in the 
mountains (below 2000 ft (610 m)). Red huckleberry is often found 
growing out of rotting cedar stumps among false huckleberry 
(Menziesia ferruginea), salal (Gaultheria shallon), trailing blackberry 
(Rubus. ursinus), salmonberry (R. spectabilis), and thimbleberry (R. 
parviflorus). 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Red huckleberry blooms in the . é 
spring from April to June. The fruits ripen in early July to Au- Rea huckenee ay ay sate hee cI? 
gust. Each berry contains 18-19 seeds that are dispersed throughout 

the lowlands of the Salish Sea by foraging birds and wildlife. Additionally, huckleberries will 
grown clonal colonies through spreading their root and then sprouting new plants, especially after 
disturbances such as fire, mechanical removal, and grazing by wildlife. 


Gathering: Berries: Red huckleberry harvesting season begins in early to mid-summer when the 
berries are red, plump and shiny and peaks between late -July and mid-August. The two proper 
ways to harvest Red huckleberry are the shaking and catching method or hand picking one at a 
time. With the shaking and catching method you spread a large bed sheet or lint free cloth under 
the shrub to catch all the berries that fall as someone else shakes the sturdy part of the plant care- 
fully, without causing damage to the plant. If you have multiple people there to help harvest, one 
or several people can hold the sheet up under the bush to help catch and ensure that all the berries 
shaken loose are collected in the sheet. For high reaching bushes, you can throw a rope up and 
around the bush and have one person on each end shake while others hold the sheet below. Tradi- 
tionally the berries are removed with rakes and combs and by shaking the shrub, however today 
regulations prohibit the use of tools such as rakes to remove berries in Washington state. Bark and 
Leaves: The bark and leaves are harvested after berry harvesting season and before cold weather 
arrives. Clip just a few small branches from each bush, always keeping in mind that each branch 
taken will lower the abundance of berries produced on the plant the next year. 
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Processing: Berries: Once harvested, remove all stems and 
leaves and rinse your berries. Drying: Huckleberries can be 
dried on screens or lint free clothes in the summer heat. Place 
the berries in a single layer on your screen or cloth and place 
on a table in an area that gets the most direct sunlight 
throughout the day. You will need to have a way to move the 
berries indoors or under a covered area with good airflow. 
You need to move the berries indoors or under cover if it rains 
or if there is going to be a morning dew. Depending on tem- 
peratures and humidity it can take about 1-2 weeks for the 
berries to completely dry. Once dry, store in an airtight con- 
tainer out of sunlight. Freezing: Separate cleaned huckleber- 
ries and freeze them in small enough portions that you can 
use smaller amounts at a time throughout the year. If you are 
going to make jam with the frozen berries later, freeze the 
amount of fresh fruit that the recipe calls for as one portion. ~ 
Use frozen berries within 9 months of freezing. Canning Baa Airy Foto bag ing eet, 2s 
(Fams, Fellies and Syrups): Canning jams, jellies and syrups is a great way to preserve your red 
huckleberry. You can find many different recipes for huckleberry jams, jellies and syrups in 
cookbooks and online. Most recipes will call for blue huckleberry but you can use red huckle- 
berry interchangeably, the same is generally true for blueberry recipes. Leaves and Bark: Hang 
the branches with the leaves in a dry space with good airflow. Once the leaves are crunchy dry, 
strip them from the branches. You can then remove the bark by scraping and peeling from the 
stem. Lay the bark out on a lint free cloth or put in an eclectic dehydrator on the lowest setting 
to continue drying. Once the bark and the twigs snap with broken they are dry. The smallest 
twigs near the ends of the branches do not need to be stripped of the bark and can be dried and 
used whole. Store the bark, twigs and leaves for teas in an airtight container out of sunlight. 


Here is a tried and true huckleberry jam recipe anyone can try: 


Mix 3-%4 cups mashed red huckleberry (~7 cups fresh before mashing) with % cup lemon juice, 1 
cup of water and 1 teaspoon of butter. Add mixture to stove on high heat and slowly whisk in 1 
box/packet of powdered fruit pectin (4 tablespoons + % teaspoon), making sure there are no 
clumps of pectin. Bring to a full rolling boil (doesn’t stop boiling when stirred) and add 6 cups 
of sugar, a little bit at a time, until it is all incorporated. Be sure to continue stirring as you add 
the sugar so that there are no lumps. Continue to stir constantly until the mixture returns to a 
full rolling boil. Boil and continue stirring for 4 minutes exactly then remove the jam from the 
heat. Ladle the hot jam into sterilized jars leaving % inch head space. Use a clean wet cloth to 
wipe off any jam that spills on the rim of the jar. Place sterilized lids and rings on the jars and 
tighten until hand tight. Place the jars on a metal canner rack and lower them into a large 
stockpot (water bath canner) making sure they are covered by at least 2 inches of water. Boil 
the jam for 10 minutes, remove and let cool. Check that the lids have sealed properly before 
storing in a cool and dark place for up to 2 years. Hint: This recipe works with a mixture of na- 
tive berries; make sure that 50% of the berries are from the huckleberry/blueberry family. 
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Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Red huckleberry fruit is an excellent 
source of energy, it is high in vitamin C, and rich in carotene, calcium, iron and magnesium. 
The tart little red huckleberries are traditionally gathered and eaten fresh by all Pacific North- 
west tribes in Washington within its range. The berries are also dried and eaten like raisins or 
were mixed with other fruits, fats, and meats for pemmican cakes. Red huckleberry bark, 
leaves and berries have been harvested for the medicinal benefits as well. Historically, red 
huckleberry would be stored in animal fats and oils for winter consumption, not only did this 
preserve the berries and their nutritional benefits but enhanced both the nutritional and me- 
dicinal properties with those of the traditional fats added. The fresh berry juice and dried bark 
and leaf teas are used to stimulate an appetite and used as a gargle to soothe sore throats and 
swollen gums. 


Know your rights, responsibilities, and the regulations!... Berry picking is regulated on all Wash- 
ington state lands managed by the Department of Natural Resources (DNR). As a Washington State 
resident, an individual is allowed to pick up to three gallons of red huckleberry in one day and up 
to nine gallons of the berries in one year. To pick more than nine gallons or to sell the berries, you 
will need a special permit. Federal forest lands within Washington State have distinctly different 
regulations; a personal use permit may be required by the U.S. Forest Service (depending on loca- 
tion) and gatherers harvesting for personal use are limited to picking one gallon of berries per day 
and no more than three gallons per year. Do your research to ensure that you are gathering within 
regulations. A part of being an ethical harvester is knowing your rights and following the rules and 
regulations that are put in place to protect natural and cultural resources. 


If you are an enrolled tribal member who is gathering on DNR managed or federal forest land 
within your tribe’s usual and accustomed areas the rules and regulations are likely different than 
above. Contact your tribal natural resource department to learn what your rights on federal and 
Washington State DNR lands are. 


a _a 
. F : 
Mixed Berry Jami({Red Huckleberry, Alaska Blueberry & Thimbleberry). Photos by Linzie Crofoot, 2021. 


- 
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faqa - Salal 


Gaultheria shallon 


Description: Salal (Gaultheria shallon) has alternating evergreen 
leaves that are shiny and dark green on the top side, dull and 
light green on the underside, oval shaped, leathery, about 2-4 in 
(5-10 cm) long, and about 1-3 in (3-8 cm) wide. It produces 5-15 
small, white to pink pendant, urn shaped flowers that grow along 
a sticky flowering stem. The fruit are dull dark purple to blackish 
pseudo-berries that are covered in tiny hairs when ripe. The 
branches and twigs have reddish shedding bark. This understory 
shrub reaches 6 ft (2 m) in the shade but in the sun stays relative- 
ly low to the ground and grows only to about 3 ft (1 m) in height. 


Habitat: Salal is acommon shrub found along the rocky bluffs 
and seashores surrounding the Salish Sea and is often the domi- 
nant understory plant in open canopy cedar - hemlock - Douglas 
-fir forests of the Pacific Northwest. Salal is found in dense ‘ ; 
thickets at low to mid elevation (below 2000 ft) on moist sites Salal. Photo by Linzie Cfdfoot, 2021. 

with good drainage alongside Evergreen huckleberry (Vaccinium 

ovatum), red huckleberry (V. parvifolium), vine maple (Acer circinatum), bracken fern (Pleridium aq- 
uilinum), dwarf Oregon grape (Mahonia nervosa), salmonberry (Rubus spectabilis), western sword 
fern (Polystichum munitum), and deer fern (Blechnum spicant). 


This plant has been highly utilized in land reclamation, restoration and remediation projects, and 
the landscaping industry so it can often be found in urban and suburban habitats like city and 
county parks and in landscaped areas that have utilized native plants. 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Salal blooms April-May with the fruit ripening July-September. 
While salal is a prolific seeder, it spreads primarily by sprouting from underground rhizomes 
(roots). It is also dispersed by foraging wildlife who spread the tiny seeds held within the berries 
throughout the forest. 


Gathering: The leaves can be harvested at any time. The sweet earthy/blueberry flavored fruit is 
harvested when it is plump and ripe, in mid to late summer. Leaves: to harvest the leaves you can 
thin a shrub by clipping small branches, never removing more than % of the foliage. You can also 
clip off the individual leaves. Salal leaves generally live for 2 to 4 years, the twigs survive for 16 
years or longer but bear leaves only during the first few years, while the root portions of individual 
plants can live for hundreds of years. Due to these life characteristics it is important to harvest 
this plant ethically and sustainably. Take only a small amount from a plant before moving on to the 
next and harvest from different patches or different parts within a patch each year. Berries: to har- 
vest the berries you can clip the entire berry clusters and then remove the berries from the stems 
or you can pick the berries individually off the bush. 


Processing: Berries: If you are going to freeze the berries for later use: freeze the salal berries on 
the stem, when they are completely frozen brush the berries off the stems with your fingers (they 
will destem easily), place them in an airtight container and then back in the freezer. Use the frozen 
berries within 6 months. 
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Processing Cont. If you are drying the berries 
dry them in an electric dehydrator at 135 °F for 6 
-12 hours (depending on how juicy the berries 
are). Berries can be dehydrated on the stem and 
then brushed off or separated from the stem and 
then dehydrated. 


Leaves: If you have gathered leaves attached to 
the stems, hang the stems to dry in a dry space ; 
with some air movement. The hearty evergreen [Sx GUUMe Sse silo) ol oye Sarl O60) fale) a 
leaves can take 7-10 days or more to dry by air. 

If you have picked the leave individually, place them in a regular sized paper bag (fill not more 
than %) to dry. Leave the top of the paper bag open and each day stir the leaves a couple of times 
a day until the leaves are crunchy dry (approx. 7-10 days )and You can also dehydrated the the 
leaves in an electric dehydrator; separate the leaves form the stem, lay them out in a single layer 
on the dehydrator rack, set dehydrator to 135 °F and dry until the leaves are crunchy. The leaves 
do not crumble easily and will likely need to be cut down (with scissors) for use in cooking and 
medicinal teas. Due to their anti-mold and anti-fungal properties and high pectin content, the 
salal berries are an excellent preservative. These properties make it a perfect addition to any 
fruit leather, native berry jam or jelly recipes. 


* 


Salaf Bertf..Photo-by Linzie Crofoot;'2021: Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Bene- 
“ ALP 7 ay Ca. , fits: Salal berries are a traditional staple in the Pa- 
j ‘A “yy cific Northwest Native Coastal diet and are an im- 
’ portant part of the traditional medicine chest. 
= They are highly nutritious and have many medici- 
nal benefits. The salal berries are eaten fresh, 
dried, and/or mixed with other berries and dried 
into traditional cakes. Today the berries are often 
28 made into jams, fruit leathers, breads, and other 
dishes. The salal branches with leaves are used as lining and to enhance flavors in traditional pit 
cooking. The leaves are chewed or used in medicinal teas for internal use and processed into 
traditional poultices and salves for topical application. The leaves were also traditionally dried 
and mixed with kinnikinnick (Arctostaphylos spp.) and smoked for their medicinal benefits. 


7 


s - 


Salal contains oil of wintergreen which is used as a flavoring agent. The berries are high in vita- 
min C, tannins, and antioxidants that support good heart health, reduce risks of metabolic dis- 
eases such as type II diabetes and stimulate immune function allowing your body to better fight 
off ailments. The leaves and berries have anti-inflammatory properties that can help soothe sore 
throats, calm the digestive system and bladder irritations, treat sinus pressure, and relieve 
heartburn. Salal is a powerful astringent which helps dry out wet coughs and helps support 
good kidney function and urinary health. Salal leaf’s anti-inflammatory and anti-fungal proper- 
ties are used externally to treat burns, insect bites, scrapes and abrasions and their astringent 
(drying) property helps draw out infections and promotes healing. 
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Our Fall Relatives 


The turning of the leaves signals the last push to gather traditional foods and medicines for the 
season; there is still much work to be done! Along with the last big push of salmon into our river 
our last big push of harvesting time arrives in the fall. Although the weather may become harsh, 
and temperatures begin to drop there are still many relatives that want to be of use during this 
season of change. In this section we will highlight some Fall foods and medicines that can be har- 
vested after the sunny days have passed behind us. 


Cikwikw - Blue Elderberry 
Sambucus nigra ssp. Cerulea 


NOTE: Lushootseed name listed comes from the Lushootseed Plant List compiled by Zeke Zahir 
(2009) and provided to the authors of this guide by the Lushootseed Language Department of the 
Tulalip Tribes of Washington. 


Description: Blue elderberry (Sambucus nigra ssp. cerulea) is a beauti- 
fully showy broadleaf deciduous shrub that is a part of honeysuckle 


* on each petiole that have finely serrated edges. The woody stems of the 
blue elderberry are soft and have a pithy center. The blue elderberry 
produces large clusters of cream to white flowers that mature into clus- 
ters of blue spherical fruit. The elderberries are small, growing to about 
% in (6 cm) and reach maturity when they darken and a waxy bloom co- 
vers the berry, making them appear much lighter powdery blue. 


Elderberry Leaves. Photo by Angela Hill, 2022. 


Habitat: Blue elderberry is an early successional shrub found from 
sea level to almost 10,000 ft elevation in the mixed conifer forests of ¥ 
the Puget Sound Basin, often on disturbed sites such as logged areas, ®% 
slide scars, and in flood plains. Elderberries are a shade intolerant jg 
species that prefer sunny but moist sites that are well draining. On 
the western side of Washington, they are often found along forest 
edges and can be associated with riparian habitats. Plants that are 
commonly found growing alongside blue elderberry are red alder 
(Alnus rubra), cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa), quaking aspen 
(Populus tremuloides) and other early successional riparian woody 
plants. On the eastern side of the state where they are more abun- 
dant blue elderberry are also found on moist sites in creek and river 
valleys often alongside serviceberry (Amelanchier spp.), chokecherry 
(Prunus virginiana), rose (Rosa spp.), gooseberries (Ribes spp.), big 
sagebrush (Artemisia tridentata), brome (Bromus spp.), and wheatgrass (4gropyron spp.). 


Elderberry Flower! Photo by Linzie Cfafoot, 
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Blooming Period/Propagation: Elderberries produce large ‘ 
showy white blooms from April to June that ripen into densely 
clustered umbels of fruit in later summer to early fall. Each 
elderberry has 3-5 seeds, making this heavy fruiting shrub a 
prolific seeder. Elderberries rely heavily on birds and other 
wildlife who forage on the berries and disperse their seeds 
through the forests. Seeds can remain dormant for long peri- 
ods of time in the soil and then sprout when the right condi- i} 
tions present themself, such as after a disturbance. Elderbetty. Photob maidly sitpdon poe 


Gathering: Harvesting the elderberries begins about the middle to end of August once the berries 
turn from green to dark blue/black with the dull powdery coating that makes them appear a much 
lighter almost twilight blue. Cut the entire cluster of berries from the stem just above where it at- 
taches. If there are branches that are too high, you can use a hooked stick (or cane) to grab onto a 
branch and pull it lower to be able to clip the berries from it. Be sure to leave some of the berries 
on each bush so that birds and other wildlife can continue to seed nearby areas with elderberries. 
Elderflowers can also be harvested for use in medicines and foods; this process is not covered 
here. 


Processing: While the gathering is easy and large amounts can be harvested at a time, stemming 
fresh blue elderberries is quite tedious work. To remove the fresh berries from the stems, lightly 
rub the clusters of berries between your palms to remove some of the berries, then pick the re- 
maining berries individually off the stems. Fresh berries are best used for drying. To remove ber- 
ries from the stem that will be used in syrups, jams, jellies, etc. freezing and then destemming the 
elderberries is the best process. Place the elderberries still on the stem in a large freezer bag and 
freeze the berries. Once they are frozen the berries can be brushed very easily from the stems and 
placed back in freezer bags or in jars to keep frozen until used. 


To dehydrate the berries in a dehydrator place them in a 
single layer on the drying racks, since the berries are very 

» small you will likely need to use mesh inserts on racks to 

~ prevent the berries from falling through the racks. Dehy- 

~ drate at 135°F for 12 to 15 hours (depending on moisture con- 
>> tent and humidity) until they are hard to the touch. To de- 

» hydrate the berries in an oven, place the berries in a single 
= layer on a parchment lined baking sheet and bake on the 
se lowest temperature your oven can go (~165 °F) for 6-8 hours. 

a@ Check your berries every hour, lightly shake the baking 
sheet to turn the berries until they are hard to the touch. 


Elderberry. Photo by Malory Simpson, 2021. 


Use frozen berries within 6 months of harvesting. Store dehydrated berries in vacuum sealed bags 
or in glass jars in a cool place out of direct sunlight. Properly stored dehydrated elderberries can 
be used for up to 2 years. For extra assurance that your dehydrated berries will keep long term, 
you can add an oxygen absorber packet to elderberries stored in jars. 


Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Blue elderberries were historically har- 
vested in large amounts by the Salish peoples to be eaten fresh or dried for later use. 
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Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits Cont. The dried 
berries are used in beverages and medicinal teas, are traditionally 
mixed with other berries, nuts and dried meats or preserved in oils 
such as fish or sea mammal oils. Oil preserved elderberries are used 
medicinally for both internal and topical use. Due to their sour, almost 
bitter flavor, today the berries are most often harvested for use in syr- 
ups, jams, jellies and fruit leathers that use sweeteners. Blue elderber- @ 
ry is a highly medicinal traditional berry that is used to relieve cold and § 
flu symptoms and support a healthy immune system and promote 
strong immune system response. They are high in calcium, and they 
are a good source of magnesium, manganese, vitamin C, vitamin B6, 
iron and potassium. Elderberry. Pho jetrefeor, 2019 


The berries are an excellent source of vitamin A, vitamin C, and other antioxidants that are 
known to help boost the immune system and promote good heart health and. Elderberries are 
high in dietary fiber which helps maintain a healthy digestive system, helps promote healthy 
blood pressure, helps aid in blood sugar control, and has anti-inflammatory properties. Blue 
elderberry is also rich in anthocyanins that give it strong inflammatory properties that can have 
pain relieving effects. 


Fun Fact... The stems of elderberries have a very soft pithy center. The stems are hollowed and 
used to make traditional flutes and whistles. 
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cexX’alu? - Willow 


Salix sp. 


Description: Willow (Salix sp.) is a hugely diverse family of tree- 
shrubs, and several species are native here in the Pacific North- 
west. Identifying willow to the species is a challenge and thank- 
fully not necessary to harvest since all our native willows can be 
utilized in the same ways. Our native willows are large shrubs or 
small trees that grow from 15 to 45 ft (4.5-14 m) in height. This 
plant produces catkins, a cylindrical flower cluster with few to no 
petals. Males' catkins are green to yellow, females' catkins are 
green or pale yellow and they are produced on separate plants. 
The alternating leaves are leathery and waxy with a dark green Ps 
upper surface and lighter green underside. Willow leaves are gen- |4 
erally narrow, lanceolate shaped with a pointed tip. Although 
some Pacific Northwest varieties have leaves that are more egg to Or ee : 
oval shaped such as the Clatsop' hooker willow (Salix hookeriana) ~*~ \4\ , 3 


— = 


an 


and Plumas Sitka Willow (Salix sitchensis). Seeding Wiflow Catkins. Photolby Angela Hill 2022, 


Habitat: While some species grow in drier habitat, willows are water loving shrubs that are 
commonly found in moist. sandy. gravelly. or mucky sites along fresh waterways at elevations 
below 1,500 ft (460 m). These shade intolerant shrubs are found on forest edges and open areas 
growing along the streams and rivers draining into the Salish Sea. Willows here are commonly 
found among other fresh water loving trees or shrubs such as red alder (Alnus rubra), cotton- 
wood (Populus trichocarpa), quaking aspen (Populus tremuloides), and other willow species. 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Willows produce pussy willows in very early spring and then 
produce catkins that bloom shortly thereafter, usually reaching full bloom by mid-spring. Wil- 
lows rely on wind and wildlife to disperse the seeds they produce from the catkins. Willow is 
also an extremely regenerative plant that will readily sprout new growth from both roots and 
shoots to produce new plants. 


\ Gathering: Bark: Willow bark is best harvested during the wet 

-\ seasons; in the fall before the freeze and in the spring just after 
budding. During the cold winter months it becomes difficult to 
peel. Cut younger green sticks that are about thumb size. Re- 
move the very small twigs from the branch. Score a line down the 
side of the stick for about 1” starting from the thick end and then, 
using your hands, peel the bark back and down, pulling away 

= from the light-colored stick. If strings of the light inner bark are 
b) sticking to the branch, scrape it off with the backside of a butter 


spring through early fall before they turn yellow. Leaves can be 
gathered directly from the tree/shrub without cutting the 


A ~ branches, never stripping more than % of the leaves off a plant. 


. 
Pussy willows. Photo by TaynaGreene, 2022 
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Gathering Cont. To strip the leaves, grip the branch loosely [99 
near the end of the branch and slide your hand inward toward #@* 
the main part of the shrub/tree, keeping the leaves in your 
grasp as you slide your hand along the stem. Place the hand- 
ful of leaves into your basket or bag. 


Processing: Bark: Place the strips of peeled bark in a single 
layer on a lint free cloth and let the bark air dry over several 
days in a dry place with good air movement. If you have 
peeled long strips of bark you can also hang the long strips 
over a willow stick and hang it to dry. The bark will take 
about 1-2 weeks to dry and is done when it snaps like a twig. 
Leaves: The leaves can be dried on hanging stems or can be 
laid out in a single layer on a lift free cloth (indoors or out in 
direct sunlight) and mixed daily until crunchy dry. Alterna- WE SU 
tively, you can dehydrate the leaves in an electric dehydrator. % J =n 7 i 

Place the leaves in a single layer on the drying racks and dry =a 
on the lowest setting (95 °F ) for several hours until they are crunchy and crush easily. 


Indigenous Uses and Medicinal/Nutritional Properties: The leaves and bark of willow provide 
important medicine. Willow is high in salicin, the active ingredient in aspirin, which is an ex- 
tremely effective pain reliever and fever reducer and is also anti-inflammatory, and antiseptic. 
Willow bark teas and tonics are used internally to treat fevers, pain and inflammation. Willow 
bark poultices and salves are also used externally to treat pain and inflammation and are also 
applied to prevent infection and promote healing of cuts, scrapes, abrasions, and sores. The 
leaves of the willow can be used in the same ways as the bark, however they are less potent me- 
dicinally. Young leaves are also gathered to utilized as a potherb in dishes like soups and stews. 
Nutritionally, willow leaves are rich in protein, calcium, vitamin C and vitamin A. 


bes * Willow leaves are also dried and used in traditional smoking 
4 blends; often mixed with other medicinal plants such as to- 
9 a bacco (Nicotiana rustica), kinnicknick (Arctostaphylos uva- 


© Just a Bit More... Willows are an important traditional natu- 
9 ral resource that our ancestors used to weave baskets, to 


»@ A Restoration Hero! Willows are an important riparian 
shrub that is used to prevent erosion, help regulate stream 
= temperatures, and enhance streamside habitat in ecological 

restoration projects that support efforts to conserve Pacific 
Willow sp. Photo by AngelaHill, 2022 NK. Northwest salmon. 
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Willows inEarly Spring. Photo by: Tayna Greene, 2022 
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cakapa? - Nootka Rose 


Rosa nutkana 


Description: Nootka rose (Rosa nutkana) is a deciduous perenni- 
al shrub that grows 1.5 to 9 ft (0.5 - 3 m) tall often in dense thick- 
ets. The reddish (when young) to blackish (when mature) stems 
have pairs of large thorns at each node along the branch. The 
Nootka rose has 5-7 small (4-2%4 in, 1-7 cm), saw-toothed, alter- 
nate leaflets that emerge from the leaf stems. The flowers host 5 
-7 pink petals that are often singularly blooming at the end of 
the branch but can be found in pairs or triplets. The rose pro- 
duces fruit that ripens into a bright orange-red to purplish-red, 
globe- to pear-shaped hip that is 4- *4 in G@-2 cm) long. 


* Habitat: The cool climate loving Nootka rose is distributed along 
the Pacific coast from as far north as Southern Alaska down 
we = + through Northern California, reaching as far east as Western 

8 ST Montana and New Mexico. Within the Salish Sea basin this rose 
is found at low to mid-elevations (below 2000 ft) growing in nitrogen rich, moderately dry to 
moist soils that drain well. Nootka rose is both shade and sun tolerant and is commonly found 
in open areas along both fresh and salt waterways as well as along shaded forest edges and in 
open canopy spaces within mixed conifer forests. It is commonly found growing with snowber- 
ry (Symphoricarpos albus), red-osier dogwood (Cornus sericea), quaking aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides), and black cottonwood (P. trichocarpa). 


Blooming Period/Propagation: The Nootka rose blooms from May through June and relies 
heavily on our native insects for pollination. The rosehip “fruit” ripens late summer to mid fall. 
The rose produces many seeds inside the fruit that are dispersed by foraging birds and other 
wildlife. The Nootka rose also spreads rapidly by rhizome (roots) and can form dense thickets, 
especially after a disturbance. 


Gathering: Blossoms: When in full bloom the beautifully scented pink a 

Budding Nootka rose With developin; ip. 
petals can be harvested. Remove the petals individually from the Phiotoiby Angela Hill, 2021 yea 
flower (do not cut off the flowers), leaving all other parts so that the s 
plant can continue to be pollinated and develop the rosehips for har- 
vesting in the fall. Stems and leaves: The stems and leaves are ready 
to be harvested when the stems are red. To gather; identify shrubs 
that need thinning and cut at an angle a few stems from several rose 
bushes to reduce overcrowding (increase air flow and light penetra- 
tion into the center of the plant/thicket). Fruit: The rosehip fruit 
produced by the Nootka rose is best harvested in mid to late fall, af- 
ter the first frost brings out the sugars in the hips. Pick or clip the 
rosehips from the bush individually, never take all the hips from one 
plant. Since the rosehips are one of the few fruits that persist well 
into the winter, they are an important winter food source; it is im- 
portant to make sure we are also leaving enough for wildlife. 
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Processing: Blossoms: Fresh Nootka rose petals area sweet [RSS eS eae 
and delicious addition to a fresh salad, just clean and sprinkle } 34% ae be i 
in the salad. To make rosewater with fresh petals and red pia te te 
stems; boil them in distilled water for ~30 minutes and strain 
then refrigerate. The rosewater will last ~4 weeks in the 
fridge. Optionally, add 1sp of vodka to 2 cups of rosewater to 
increase the shelf stability/life. Stems with leaves can be hung 
in a dry place with air movement to drive for 7-10 days. To 
dry the petals: place in a single layer on a lint free cloth and 
place out in full sun for about 6-8 hours or dehydrate at 95 °F 
for 2-4 hours. Stems and leaves: Once dry leaves can be 
crushed for tea and stems can be cut down for the same pur- 
pose. Fruit: The rosehips can be processed in two ways: 
whole or halved and deseeded. If you are going to use the 
rosehip for tea only you can dry the rosehip whole in a dehy- 
drator on the lowest setting (~95 °F) until they are completely 
dry (crisp). If you are going to use the fleshy part of the fruit 
on the outside for any other purpose you must remove the in- 
ner seeds first buy cutting the rosehip in half, scooping out 
the seeds, and rinsing any of the inner hairs completely off the fleshy part of the fruit. The 
hairs inside the rosehip with the seeds are an irritant to the throat and digestive system so it is 
important to remove them before eating the rosehip fresh or dehydrating the rosehip fruit 
flesh. Once the seeds and hairs are removed you can dehydrate the rosehips in a dehydrator on 
low until they are dry like a small raisin. Alternatively, you can dehydrate them on the lowest 
setting of your oven (warm, ~165-175 °F ); lay hips out as a single layer on a baking sheet and 
place on the center rack of the oven, it will take several hours for the hips to completely dry. 
Make teas, jellies, syrups, and spice blends with your rosehips; easy recipes are found online! 


SE. Te Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 2022 Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: 
ar All parts of the plant are traditionally harvested and 
lease used by PNW Indigenous people. The rose roots, stems, 
leaves, and flowers are used both fresh and dried for 
medicinal teas and infusions and used in steam baths to 
take in the medicinal benefits both internally and ex- 
ternally. Rosehip teas are used to treat stuffy noses, 
congestion, and other symptoms of a cold. Mashed 
rose hips (the outer flesh only) are eaten to relieve 
stomach discomfort and constipation. Rose leaf/stem 
tea is used to ease pain, particularly labor pains. The 
roots are specifically used to soothe and treat sore throats. All parts of the Nootka rose are 
boiled and mashed or infused in traditional oils for topical application to relieve skin irritations, 
treat insect bites, and relieve pain. Rose petals are infused into water and used to help heal 
wounds and skin abrasions, to relieve skin irritation, and as a skin toner. As an aromatherapy 
steamed petals and stems are used to help relieve headache pain and reduce stress. 
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Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits Cont. 

~ Rosehips are harvested for medicinal teas, medicinal mashes, 
and for food. Both the petal and the rosehips are eaten fresh 
when they are harvested. The ripe fleshy outer fruit layer of 

, the rosehips is a sweet treat that is also eaten when dried. 
The dried fruit is mixed with other dried berries, nuts, and 

- fats for traditional pemmican cakes. Today, rosehips are of- 
ten used for syrups, jams and jellies or dried for consumption 
in trail mixes or baked goods. 


Nootka rose is astringent and a mild diuretic. It has anti- 
~~... +. inflammatory properties, is antiseptic, and has antibacterial 
SS properties. Rosehips are highly nutritious and medicinal. 
They are high in vitamin C, are rich in vitamins E, A, and K and are a good source of calcium, 
potassium, and iron; vitamins and minerals that work together to strengthen immune system 
function. They are also high in antioxidants that are known to promote good heart health. 


References and Resources: 


1. Bressette, D. K. (2019). Nootka Rose, Rosa nutkana. Native Plants Northwest. Accessed March 2, 2022, from 
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ment of Agriculture. Accessed April 12, 2022, from https://fdc.nal.usda.gov/fdc-app.html#/food-details/168998/ 
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Sapiyvu (mushroom) - Pacific Golden Chanterelle 


Cantharellus formosus 


*Note: there is no known documented Lushootseed name for Pacific golden chanterelles mush- 
rooms, listed above is the general word for mushroom as a food. 

Se a FE Mushroom Description/Identification: Pacific golden chante- 
ChanterellessPhoto Shy aa = =. 

Linzi@ Rofo 202—8 Sw ~~ relles (Cantharellus formosus) can grow quite large, up to 6 in (15 
She, “ah BY cm) across and reaching about the same height above the soil 

§ surface. It has a brightly colored dull orange to brown-orange 
cap and stem (stipe). The underside is deeply ridged, pale or- 
ange yellow and may have a slight pink cast. The ridges (false 
44 vills) are blunt (not sharp) and run down from the cap onto the 
stem. When the Pacific golden chanterelle is bruised it will first 
fee turn yellow slowly and then darken to a rusty color. The stem 
is solid, dense, and peels like string cheese. When the mush- 

¥ room is fresh it can have an earthy and sweet, apricot-like 
Ascent. The spores of the Pacific golden chanterelle are yellow- 
ish white. To properly identify any mushroom, it is good prac- 
§ tice to take a spore print and get confirmation from a trusted 

& source on your identification. 


How to spore print: Place the mushroom cap with the gills or ridges face down on a piece of 
white or black paper or a piece of aluminum foil. Cover with a bowl to keep any breeze from 
disturbing the process of the spores dropping from the cap onto the paper. Wait for at least 12 - 
14 hours then check to see if you have a good print. If you don't have a good print, keep waiting 
until the mushroom has released enough spores for you to accurately assess the color. Com- 
pare this spore print to the species’ spore print you think you have identified for confirmation. 
Again, beginners should seek out a trusted source to confirm their tentative identification. 


While Pacific golden chanterelles are fairly distinct there are some mushrooms that are consid- 
ered Look-alikes: the woolly pine spike (Chroogomphus tomentosus), the false chanterelle 
(Hygrophoropsis aurantiaca) and some Clitocybe species. These species can be distinguished by 
their true gills that are not ridge-like folds like those of the Pacific golden chanterelle. 


Fruiting Period/Propagation: What we see as mushrooms emerging from the soils of the Pa- 
cific Northwest is the fruit (or fruiting body) of the larger fungal organism that is growing and 
spreading underground. Fruiting of this mushroom can begin as early as mid-to late summer at 
lower elevations in shaded, moist forests, reaching peak fruiting in mid-fall (typically Novem- 
ber). Pacific golden chanterelles can persist into early winter, especially at low elevation, then 
trail off quickly when freezing overnight temperatures take hold. Like all fungus, Pacific golden 
chanterelles spread by spores released from the fruiting body (mushroom) of the organism. 

The spores are released from the ridges on the underside of the Pacific golden chanterelle as 
the mushroom matures. Chanterelles rely on wind, insects, and wildlife to disperse their spores 
throughout the forests they inhabit. Additionally, the larger fungal organism growing under- 
ground spreads by mycelium (root-like structure of fungus). 
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Habitat: The Pacific Golden Chanterelle is found [== fale folded false gills. 
in the coastal forests of California, Oregon, Wash- (ie er 4 
ington, and British Columbia. They are common a 

and widespread throughout the Salish Sea basin. 
They are typically found in cool, moist, and mossy 
conifer understories growing alongside salal 
(Gaultheria shallon) and sword fern (Polystichum 
munitum). Pacific golden chanterelles are found 
in maturing forests (~25 years or older) primarily 
under hemlock (7suga sp.), Douglas-fir 
(Pseudotsuga menziesii), and spruce (Picea sp.) who 
they share a symbiotic relationship with. 


Gathering: As noted above, the mushroom that we see above the soil is the fruit produced by 
the larger fungal organism that is growing underground. Plucking or pulling the mushroom 
out of the ground will not hurt the organism, much like picking an apple off an apple tree does 
not hurt the tree. To pull the mushroom out of the ground, grasp it firmly with a few fingers at 
or just below the soil surface and slowly pull and wiggle it out of the ground. For a cleaner har- 
vest and less cleaning work later cut off the end of the stem where the soil is stuck on before 
placing the mushroom in your basket. Always use a basket or mesh bag so that you can help 
spread the spores of the Pacific golden chanterelle around the forest as you move through it 
gathering. As it gets later in the harvesting season the mushrooms will begin to fade in color 
and become mushy, this is an indication that the harvesting season is coming to an end. 


Processing: Rinse your chanterelles in cold water, removing all dirt and debris. Pat the mush- 
rooms dry once they have been rinsed. Fresh chanterelles mushrooms can be sliced and used 
in the same ways you would use your average mushroom from the grocery store. Do be aware 
though that often freshly harvested fall mushrooms have more moisture than store bought 
mushrooms and recipes may need to be adjusted for this. If you are going to sauté the mush- 
rooms and add them to a recipe, follow the directions below for dry sauteing. Once the pan of 
mushrooms is dry again as stated below, add butter/oil and seasonings, and continue to cook 
thoroughly to your preferred doneness. 


en SS ae Dry sauteing and then freezing chanterelles is the best way to pre- 
Frotay ee ee | 2 serve them for later used. To dry sauté wild mushrooms: cut the 
mushrooms into 4” thick slices and place them in a dry frying pan on 
medium-high heat. As the mushrooms begin to heat up, they will 
release the moisture they are holding. Continue sauteing the mush- 
’@ vooms until all the released water has evaporated from the pan and 

~S itis dry again. You can add butter and seasonings to continue cook- 
= ing or store the dry sautéed mushrooms for later use. To story for 
later: One cooled, place meal size portions of the dry sauteed mush- 
$4 rooms into small freezer bags. When ready to use, thaw the mush- 
rooms completely to add to our favorite recipes or to saute in butter 
and seasonings as described above. 


Crofoot, 2022. 
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Indigenous Uses and Medicinal/Nutritional Properties: Due to lack of documentation and 
gaps in oral tradition there is little evidence of what native edible fungi local indigenous peoples 
harvested in pre-contact times. We assume that with the depth of plant and ecological 
knowledge that our Indigenous ancestors held a great diversity of native fungi was traditionally 
harvested and utilized for both their medicinal and nutritional benefits. 


While little is known about the nutritional value of the Pacific golden chanterelles specifically, 
studies have shown that the very close relative California chanterelle (Cantharellus californicus) 
is high in vitamin D and is a good source of potassium and vitamin Bo. 


References and Resources 
1. Arora, D. 1991. Chanterelle (Cantharellus cibarius). All That the Rain Promises and More. (pp. 2-4). Ten Speed Press. 


2. Krieger, L.C.C. 1967. Common Edible Mushrooms. The Mushroom Handbook. (pp. 113). Dover Publications Inc. 


3. Pilz, D., Norvell, L., Danell, E., & Molina, R. 2003. Ecology and Management of Commercially Harvested Chanterelle 
Mushrooms (Ser. PNW-GTR-576, pp. 31). United States Department of Agriculture and Forestry service. Accessed 
March 21, 2022, from https://www.fs.fed.us/pnw/pubs/gtr576.pdf#:~:text=%20%20%20Title%20%20%20Kcology% 
2oand.Created%20Date%20%20%201%2F27%2F2003%202.%3A25%3A02%20PM%20 


4. Tulalip Tribes of Washington. n.d. Food. Lushootseed the Language of Puget Sound. Tulalip Tribes of Indians. Ac- 
cessed February 10, 2022, from https://tulaliplushootseed.com/s%ca%g4%cg%9g9%CQ%aC%CO%90d/ 


5. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 2019. Mushrooms, Chanterelle, raw. FoodData Central. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Accessed April 12, 2022, from https://fdc.nal.usda.gov/fdc-app.html#/food-details/168422/nutrients 


Photo by Linzie €refoot, 2022. 
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Our Winter Relatives 


Winter begins the time of wrapping up gathering and preparing traditional foods and medicines 
for the Pacific Northwest Indigenous people. During this time, while foods and medicines may 
be scarce, the plant people continue to give important foods and medicines that sustain the 
health of our native peoples. In this section we will highlight some important winter foods and 
medicines that persist and are gathered during the winter season. 


jedi?q” - Black Cottonwood 


Populus trichocarpa 


Description: Black cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa) is an impressive 
and majestically large deciduous tree that is a part of the Willow fami- 
ly. These giants can grow to be 160 ft tall (50 m), towering above all 
other native deciduous trees and live 100-300 years. The trunks of 
large mature trees can be massive, with circumferences reaching over 
5 ft (1.5 m). The fragrant leaf buds develop in early winter and become 
increasingly resinous as spring approaches. The large alternating 
leaves are oval to heart-shaped with a point on the end, have slightly 
serrated edges, and can grow up to 6 in (15cm). The leaf stalks are flat 
and 1-2 in (2.5-5 cm) long. Black cottonwood produces male and fe- 
male elongated clusters (catkins) of single sex flowers on seperate 
plants. The flowers develop into green, hairy capsules that split open sf 
when mature to release seeds covered with white, downy hairs. Black GottohWodd: Pfioto by Linzie Crofootiin 


¥ Habitat: Black cottonwood is found at low to mid elevation (below 
2500 ft) on moist to wet sites near the shorelines, wetlands, and along 
river and stream edges in the Pacific Northwest. It is an early suc- 
cessional tree that will take hold and grow rapidly in areas that are 
frequently disturbed by flooding. Dense forests of black cottonwood 
are often found in the Salish Basin river valleys, lining the fixed 
banks of the associated rivers. Black cottonwood is commonly found 
_ in forest openings within and on the edges of western hemlock 
\ (Tsuga heterophylla) communities including western hemlock/skunk 
+ cabbage (Lysichiton americanus), western hemlock/common lady fern 
Be) (Athyrium filix-femina), and western hemlock/devil's club (Oplopanax 
Black Cottonwood in Winter § horridus) habitat types. It is also common in grand fir (Abies grandis), 
Photo.by Linzie Crofoot, 2022 . ; ; 

Douglas-fir, and western redcedar (Thuja plicata) habitat types. 


Blooming Period/Propagation: Black cottonwood produces catkins (flowering spikes) that 
bloom April to May. Itis a prolific seeder that sends their fluff-covered seeds out into the wind 
in such high numbers that it can seem like it is snowing in areas surrounded with cottonwoods 
in the spring. Cottonwood seeds often blow down into waterways such as rivers and streams 
that further disperse the seeds. Birds also spread the seeds through the mixed conifer forests 
of the Salish Sea Basin as they gather and use it to line their nests with the downy fluff. 
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Gathering: The inner bark, cambium, twigs, and 
leaves are all traditionally harvested for medicines, we 
will focus on gathering the cottonwood buds here. 

The resinous buds can be harvested from mid-winter 
to early spring. When you pinch the buds and see a red 
to yellowish resin ooze from the inside it is the perfect 
time to harvest. The most ethical way to harvest cot- 
tonwood buds is to pick them off downed branches. 
Go out looking under cottonwood trees after a good 
winter storm and you are likely to find all the cotton- 
wood buds you can gather. You can also gather buds 
directly from the lower branches of the tree, just be 
aware that each bud you gather is either going to be- 
come a Set of leaves or a catkin (flower) so be sure to 
leave at least half of the buds on each branch. To re- 
move the buds simply pull or pinch them off the 
downed branches. They are very sticky so you may 
want to wear gloves. To clean the resin off your hands 
after gathering you can use rubbing alcohol or hand 
sanitizer to break down the resin and remove it from 
your skin. To harvest the leaves for teas, gather them 
when they are young soft and tender leaves and then dehydrate. 


Processing: Once you have harvested your buds, place them in glass jars, filling them up half- 
way. Then, pour your choice of carrier oil over the buds filling the jar all the way. Do not puta 
lid on the jar, instead cover with a fine cloth and secured with a rubber band. If you seal the jar, 
the moisture in the buds will not be able to escape while the medicine is infusing, and your oil 
can go rancid. Leave the jar of buds and oil in place out of direct sunlight and let the bud’s 
medicine infuse into the oil for at least six weeks, stirring at least every other day. Some people 
will let their oil sit for 3 or even 6 months. Once the medicine has been infused into the oil, 
strain out the buds. You can use the oil medicinally as it is or create healing salves (see Recipes 
& More section). Additionally, you can process your cottonwood buds into tinctures for inter- 

; nal and external use; this process will not be covered here but 
recipes and directions can be found online. 


Indigenous Uses and Medicinal/Nutritional Benefits: There are 
many traditional indigenous uses of the black cottonwood tree. 
The sweet and soft inner bark was historically peeled and eaten 
right after harvest in late spring and early summer. The gum 
from the buds, twigs and young leaves are infused into teas and 
tonics and taken internally to relieve cough and cold symptoms, 
treat a sore throat, and historically to treat whooping cough, 
baldness, and tuberculosis. Black cottonwood teas and tonics are 
also used in soaks and steam baths for the same benefits as well 
as to treat rheumatism and provide whole body pain relief. 
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Indigenous Uses and Medicinal/Nutritional Benefits Cont. The resin filled buds along with new 
spring twigs were traditionally infused by boiling them in mammal fats such as bear, elk, and 
deer. Today the buds are most commonly infused in commercially produced oils such as olive 
oil, coconut oil, jojoba oil, etc. Black cottonwood oil infusions and salves are applied topically 
for pain relief; especially for sore muscles and arthritis. Cottonwood salves are also used to re- 
lieve pain and promote healing of skin rashes, cuts, scrapes and abrasions. Poultices, oil infu- 
sions, and salves made from the buds and bark are also applied as a chest rub to relieve lung 
pain and help expel mucus from chest congestion. 


Fun Facts... Black Cottonwood and willow are a part of the same family, Salicaceae, giving them 
many of the same medicinal benefits. Cottonwood and willow are used in traditional medicines 
across the world. Cottonwood is a key ingredient in Balm of Gilead, a well known ancient He- 
brew, African and Greek remedy. 
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sq iéay - Licorice Fern 
Polypodium glycyrrhiza 


Description: Licorice fern (Polypodium glycyrrhiza) is a small to 
_ medium-sized evergreen fern that reaches up to 2% ft (.75 m) tall 
__ although oftentimes they are much smaller. The fern fronds 
+ emerge most often singularly from a network of many creeping, 
scaly, licorice flavored rhizomes (roots) that are bright green 
when young and turn to reddish-brown as they mature. Leaves: 
™ the fronds (leaves) are usually 10-12 in long (25-30 cm), gracefully 
“ae, arching with many (10-20) triangular offset pairs of dark green 
lance shaped pinnae (leaflets) that have pointed tips, scalloped 
margins (on sides) and attached all along the stem of the frond. 
: 7 (he stem has rusty hairs on the upper surface on the top one 
— third. Sori: The spore producing structures found on the under- 
Tee, Side of the fern leaves are oval to round, appear reddish-brown, 
i SESW and have a sweet licorice flavor. 


Habitat: Licorice fern is found from Southeast Alaska to California in dense moist forests at 
lower elevations in the Pacific Northwest. This perennial shade-tolerant plant prefers open- 
canopy forests on water-shedding and water-receiving sites. The fern can be found embedded 
in mossy blankets across large rocks and most often on tree trunks and branches of deciduous 
trees. Especially liking or pairing with big leaf maple (Acer macrophyllum). 


Reproduction/Propagation: Since it is a fern, it reproduces by spores and does not produce a 
flower. The spores grow in a pattern of spots (sori) on the undersides of the leaves. 1 row on ei- 
ther side of the main vein. Spores produce generally from Spring to Fall. The fern fronds die 
back in dry summer months before regrowth during the wet seasons. Licorice fern spreads by 
wind and wildlife spreading its spores as well as by division of spreading rhizomes. 


Gathering: The roots of the licorice fern are best harvested during 
the wet seasons in the Pacific Northwest; Fall through Spring. It can 
be harvested during the summer months but it is best to avoid har- 
vesting during this time since plants are often dormant due to lack 
of water. To harvest the roots, find a frond and follow the stem 
down into the mossy bed until you feel where it is attached at the 
base to the network of roots. You can then pull back or peel off the 
moss and pick the roots out of the backside of the moss. Move from 
tree to tree rather to avoid clearing all off one tree and replace moss 
on rock or tree when able. It is important to not completely remove 
the moss from the substrate you are harvesting from so that there is ggg 
plenty of mossy habitat left for future ferns to establish or those left 


Licorice Fern with Root. 


to continue to grow. Alternatively, go out after a storm with strong [RiS@aour tee 

wind, look for fallen branches under big leaf maples that have the 

licorice ferns on them. These are the easiest and the most sustainable fern roots to gather, take 
all the roots on the fallen branch as they will not survive on the ground for long. 
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Processing: To process the roots you clean off any fuzzy bits and break down the roots by snap- 
ping off the roots into single sections of root. To cut down on some of the bitterness you can 
scrape the outer skin of the root using a butter knife or your fingernail. The fresh roots can be 
used right away. To dry the roots spread them out in a single layer on a lint free cloth in a dry 
space with good airflow. They are done when they snap like a twig, it takes ~1-3 weeks depend- 
ing on how much moisture the roots are carrying when they are gathered. They can also be 
dried in a dehydrator on the lowest setting (~95 “F) until the roots snap like a twig. You can also 
dry roast the cleaned roots in your oven on the lowest temperature (~250 °F) until dry, which 
really brings out the sweet flavor (roast until they 
snap like a twig when cool). To prepare the roots for = 
making tea, snap or cut off 1” pieces from the dried 
roots (you can cut the roots down to 1” before drying 
to cut out this step if preferred). Once dried, you can ¥ 
also grind the licorice fern roots into a powder for 
use in foods and medicines. 


Give this native tea blend a try: Gather and dry salal 
leaf (Gaultheria shallon), salmonberry leaf (Rubus 
spectabilish) and licorice fern root. Mix an approxi- 
mately 50/50 blend of the dried salal and salmonber- 
ry leaves. Steep 2 tablespoons of the salal/ 
salmonberry tea in 8-12 oz of almost boiling water 
along with two or three 1 inch pieces of whole dried 
licorice fern root or 1/2 tsp of ground licorice fern 
room for 10 minutes. This sweet and early tea is high 
in iron and vitamin C, helps boost the immune sys- 
tem, relieves cough and cold symptoms and pro- 
motes urinary tract health. It also helps to sooth 
stomach aches, relieve nausea, diarrhea, and vomit- 
ing. 

Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Licorice fern root is utilized as a cooking 
spice and powerful medicine. The licorice fern root was traditionally chewed fresh or dried by 
Pacific Northwest Indigenous peoples for its sweet and spicy licorice flavor and was a treat for 
children. It can be eaten raw, dried, and/or boiled. The roots are dried and ground into a pow- 
der for use as sweetener in traditional beverages and to make bitter medicines more palatable. 
Whole roots are roasted in cooking pits to flavor foods and impart the medicine benefits into 
traditional dishes as well. Both fresh and dried roots of the licorice fern are infused into teas 
and tonics taken to relieve cough, cold, and flu symptoms, and to soothe sore throats. The spicy 
and sweet roots are also chewed and the juices are allowed to run down the throat for a sooth- 
ing effect and to internalize the medicine. Licorice fern root poultices and salves applied as a 
topical chest rub can also aid in relieving cough and cold symptoms. 


Licorice fern root contains glycyrrhizic acid which gives it its sweet flavor and has also been 
shown to have anti-viral, anti-inflammatory, anti-ulcer, anti-allergic, antioxidant, anti-diabetic 
properties. 
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sced*x — Stinging Nettle 


Urtica Dioica 


P49 Description: Stinging nettle (Urtica dioica) is an herbaceous 
perennial that is also known as common nettle, burn nettle, or 
just nettle. Stinging nettle is covered with stinging hairs along 
#44 the stems and backs of the leaves. Nettle has upright stems 

"5 _ that are jointed (nodes separating stem segments) and grow 
~. . up to 6% ft (1-3 m) tall. The leaves are situated opposite of 
each other, growing along the length of the stem, have sharply 


» leaves are often heart shaped, becoming less pronounced as 

© the plant matures. Stinging nettle produces inflorescences of 
™) either male or female whitish green flowers (not both), grow- 
ing % in to 3 in (1-7 cm) long. 


, Habitat: Stinging nettle is native and common across most of 
Stinging NeWeShoot,_ 4. : North America. In the Pacific Northwest it is abundant and 
Ot by Tesi Cone 027: found from sea level to the subalpine growing in soft, moist, 
and rich soils. Itis acommon understory plant in riparian habitats, on mountain slopes, and 
woodland clearings often under cottonwood (Populus trichocarpa) and Western red cedar (Thuja 
plicata). Nettle is an early successional plant that is commonly found in disturbed habitats 
(logged sites, road ditches, avalanche tracts, etc.) where it takes hold rapidly. Once established, 
if it is not outcompeted by grasses, nettle can flourish into large and dense colonies. 


Reproduction/Propagation: Stinging nettle spreads by heavy seeding and from creeping rhi- 
zomes (roots) that grow rapidly and then shoot up new plants. The roots are found in two lay- 
ers with the young roots that become next year's crop closer to the soil surface. Male and fe- 
male plants grow mixed within a patch and the flowers that are produced in late spring to early 
summer are pollinated by wind, insects, and wildlife. Nettle’s produce large amounts of seeds; 
500 to 5,000 seeds per shoot in shaded habitats and 10,000 to 20,000 seeds when growing in 
full sunlight. 


Gathering: Begin harvesting nettles in late winter/early 
spring when the fresh shoots are between approxi- 
mately 3-12 in (8-20 cm) tall or before the plants flower. 
Gather in late winter through spring (before flowering) 
for use in cooking, for medicinal teas, and topical appli- 
cations such as infused oils and salves. Once you have 
found a well-established patch of stinging nettles you 
can usually get two cuttings from the patch per growing 
season. You can continue gathering nettles through 
mid to late summer for topical applications only. Using 
gloves (leather is best), cut the nettle stems at an angle, 
just above a node that is at least two sets of leaves above 
the ground. 
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Gathering Cont. This will allow the plant to produce new shoots and 
leaves from the cut plant allowing for a second harvest in mid to late 
summer (before the second growth flowers). To ensure that patch is 
harvested sustainably be sure to harvest strategically allowing at least 
50% of nettles in the patch to grow to seed. Keeping this in mind you can 
choose to 1) harvest most of a patch during the early part of the season, 
and then not return for a second harvest (allowing nearly 100 % plant 
regrowth to seed) or 2) harvest most of the patch in the early part of the 
season and then only harvest 50% of the regrowth in the later part of the 
season. Roots and seeds of the stinging nettle are also harvested for 
traditional foods and medicines, these are not covered here. 


Note: Since stinging nettle is a species that can thrive in polluted soils, it 

is important to assess the health of the ecosystem you are going to har- 

vest from and determine it is safe for gathering. Do not gather in areas 

along well traveled roadways, do not gather from areas that are adjacent -Rigaieugs ci 
‘ . Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 2022. 

to large parking lots or landscaped areas that may be treated with 

chemicals. 


Processing: To dry nettle stems and leaves there are several methods that can be used depend- 
ing on what materials, space or resources are available to you. Most simply you can tie the net- 
tles into bunches of 5-7 plants and hang them in a dry place with good air circulation for 1-2 
weeks. You can also place the cut nettles into a large paper grocery bag %-”% full (not compact- 
ed), leave the top of the bag open, and fluff the nettles daily, 1-2 times per day for 1-2 weeks. 
The drying time for these methods can range greatly based on humidity and temperature of 
your drying area. Alternatively, you can use a dehydrator by laying the stems and leaves in a 
single layer on drying trays and dry on the lowest setting (~95°F) for ~8-12 hours. The stems 
take longer to dry than the leaves so make sure you are testing that the stems are dry to con- 
firm they are done. Once dry, strip the leaves from the stems, crushing them as you go (using 
thick gloves). You can cut up the stems to mix with the dried leaves. (HINT: The stems also 
make a great addition to compost tea). 


re. » = Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits: Stinging 
¥.. nettle is a traditional food source and important medicine that 
is extensively utilized by both the coastal and interior tribes of 
Washington State and most Indigenous groups across its range. 
The young leaves are an important spring green that is cooked 
Gee" and eaten, often as a potherb in soups, sautés, and sauces. It is 
Bee known as a blood builder that strengthens the blood coming 
out of the winter season when fresh greens are scarce. Nettles 
- leaves and stems are used both fresh and dried for medicinal 
teas used to treat colds and flu symptoms, for postpartum care, 
and to support successful breastfeeding. Tea made from the 
_ leaves has also been used to treat hay fever, diabetes, gout, and 
arthritis. Nettle is often mixed with other medicinal herbs for 
_ its flavor and medicinal benefits. . 


<A PBs Oe ay i —_— ia : 
Stinging Nettle. Photo by Tayna R; Greene, 
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© * Indigenous Uses and Nutritional/Medicinal Benefits Cont. 
— The roots are also pounded and boiled for a flavorful and 

* medicinal beverage. Fresh crushed leaves and stems as 
well as oil infusions and salves are applied topically for 
pain, to heal bruising, to treat and relieve aches from rheu- 
matism and arthritis, and to promote healing and relieve 
irritation and pain from eczema, burns, insect bites, cuts, 
Oe AAS OS and scrapes. Strong nettle tea is also used as a hair rinse to 
enh eee se hes _~ © ~ cleanse and strengthen the hair. 


Stinging nettle is rich in protein and a good source of vitamins such as beta carotene, vitamin C, 
vitamin E and minerals such as calcium, magnesium, phosphorus, iron, and silica. It is high in 
antioxidants that support good immune health and is also a strong diuretic. Nettle has been 
shown to have both anti-inflammatory and anti-infectious properties making it great for heal- 
ing from cuts, and pain. 


Fun Fact... stinging nettle is also called “Indian Spinach” and the stems are a great resource for 
making fiber; it is used in traditional fishing nets, clothing, basketry, and much more! 
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Nettle Pesto 
Ingredients: 


1 Tbsp dried sumac (optional) or lemon juice 
1% cups blanched nettle (~6 cups fresh) 

2 cups fresh basil or 1/2 cup dried 

% cup grated Parmesan cheese 

1/3-1/2 Cup pine nuts 


1/3-1/2 cup extra virgin olive oil 


2-3 large cloves of garlic | Blanched Nettle. Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 2019: 
Salt and pepper to taste 

Preparing the Pesto: 
vr 


“pei. fusing fresh nettle, rinse then blanch in boiling 
~~ water for one minute, drain, let cool completely, and 
pat dry with cheesecloth or paper towel. If using fro- 
zen, defrost completely and pat dry with cheesecloth 
or paper towel. 


mm 2. Roughly chop the nettle 


3. Place the nettle, basil, parmesan, pine nuts, garlic, 
and sumac (or lemon juice) in a food processor or 
- blender and blend until smooth. 


4. Add salt and pepper to taste 


5. Serve over salmon, chickpea pasta (or other lower 
oe 

Nettle Pesto on Salmon. Photo by Linzie Crofoot, 

2022 


carb option), roasted vegetables or use as a delicious 
and healthy dip with fresh veggies. 


Hints: Try incorporating other nuts, perhaps native hazelnuts (aka. Filberts)? Dandelion leaves 
make a good addition. Use an olive oil that has been infused with another native plant as away to 
incorporate more traditional ingredients. 


NOTE: This recipe was adapted from and inspired by a recipe found in Feeding 7 Generations by 
Elise Krohn and Valerie Segrest 
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Fireweed Chai Tea 


Fireweed chai tea is an amazingly flavorful fermented caffeine free tea that is similar to black tea. 


To ferment and dry the fireweed leaves: 


1. 


2. 


Place the leaves on a cotton sheet or in a shallow wicker basket to wilt overnight. 


Take 5-7 leaves in the palm of your hand, place your hands together and while pressing firmly 
roll the leaves into a ball. This bruises and breaks open the tissues of the leaves so the fermen- 
tation process can take place. 


Place the fireweed leaf balls into a large glass jar or glass bowl making sure not to pack down 
the balls. Loosely placing the fireweed balls in the container allows for increased air between 
them and helps the oxidation process. 


Place an airtight lid on the jar or bowl. The oxidation process is anaerobic so it is important to 
have a good seal on your lid. 


Leave the fireweed balls in the container for 48-72+ hours. 
Mix or stir the fireweed balls a few times (2-3) during the process. 


After 48 hours, check the fragrance and color of the leaves. They should smell fruity and not 
grassy. Stop fermenting when the leaves are aromatic and fragrant, and the color is dark 
brown or black. If not ready, check again in 12-24 hours (this may take up to 5 days if tempera- 
tures are low). 


Once the fireweed balls are fermented, they should be dried either in an oven on warm (90-120 
*F) or in a dehydrator on the lowest setting (~95 °F). 


Dry until the leaves are crunchy and crumble easily (~6 hours in a dehydrator, varies in the ov- 
en) 


Fireweed chai tea can be prepared immediately but will continue to cure and develop in flavor for 
up to two months after it is dried. Some will wait to use the tea until after it has cured for approx. 
2 months. 


Fireweed Chai Tea 


1. 


Add sweetened creamer, 
sugar, or honey to sweeten 
to your taste. 


Use 1-2 teaspoons of 
fireweed chai tea per 8 
ounces of hot water 


Place tea in satchel or 
tea infuser 


Let steep for 10-15 
minutes 
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Elderberry Jelly 
Ingredients Materials 
e 3 Cups Elderberry Juice « Measuring Cups and large bowl 
e 1/4 cup lemon juice e Steam juicer (optional) or cheesecloth 
e 4-1/2 cups sugar e 6-8 quart (minimum) stockpot 


e 1 box/packet of powdered fruit pectin (4ta- « Large stockpot w/ canner insert 
blespoons + ” teaspoon) e Glass canning jars with lids and rings 
* 1/2 teaspoon butter ¢ Canning tongs, ladle, funnel 


Making the Elderberry Fuice 


OPTION 1: Add water to bottom and place frozen or fresh ripe elderberries in the top of the 
steam juicer. For this recipe you will need 1-1/2 to 2 gallon plastic zipper bags tightly packed 
full of elderberry on the stem or about 1/3 of a gallon bag of elderberry destemmed (fresh or 
frozen). Turn heat to high to boil water and begin steam extracting the elderberry juice. Once 
juice begins to flow, drain frequently in to a clean bowl. Check your water level every 10-15 
minutes, adding water as needed, and continue to steam until juices from the berries stop flow- 
ing (about 45 minutes). Yields approximately 3-4 cups of juice depending on the juice content 
of berries at time of processing. You can add up to 1/2 cup water to the juice to make up any 
differences for the recipe. 


OPTION 2: Place 12 cups of destemmed elderberry in a pan on medium-high heat. Once the 
berries heat up and juices begin to flow, begin mashing the berries and add 1 cup of water. 
Bring to a boil, reduce the heat to medium-low and simmer the berries for 7 minutes while con- 
tinuing to occasionally stir and mash down the berries, Remove the berries from the heat and 
place them in a strainer lined with several layers of cheese cloth that is placed over a bowl. Let 
the juices drain into the bowl. To get all the juice out press the berries into the cheesecloth us- 
ing the back of a wooden spoon, then when cool enough twist the cheesecloth closed at the top 
and squeeze the remaining juice from the berries. Yields approximately 3 cups of juice. You 
can add up to 1/2 cup water to the juice to make up any differences for the recipe. 


Elderberry Juice. Photos by Tayna Greene, 2022 
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Making the Elderberry Felly 


Fill a large canner stockpot with water and bring to a boil 

Sterilize jars and lids and set aside on a clean towel 

Measure 3 cups of prepared juice in to 6-8 quart pan 

Add 1/4 cup lemon juice (2~ lemons if using fresh squeezed) and 1 teaspoon of butter to the juice 
Measure 4-1/2 cups sugar into a large bowl and set in easily accessible place near the stovetop 


Whisk in 1 box/packet of powdered fruit pectin (ie. Surejell or MCP) (4 tablespoons + % teaspoon 
if using bulk powder) into the juice mixture and bring it to a full rolling boing on high heat 
while stirring constantly 


Whisk the 4-1/2 cups of sugar into the juice mixture (about 1 cup at a time), stirring constantly 
while you pour in the sugar to ensure that is fully incorporated and there are not lumps 


Continuing to stir constantly, return juice and sugar mixture to a full rolling boing on high; 
once it reaches full boil, boil for exactly 2 minutes and then remove from the heat 


Skim off any foam that is floating on the top of your jelly 


Ladle the hot jelly in to your prepared jars immediately, leaving 1/4” space between the rim of 
the jar and the jelly (1/4” headspace) 


Using a clean and damp cloth wipe any spillage from the rim and threading of the jar and then 
place the lids and rings on the jars. 


Using the stockpot with canner insert place the jars into the boiling water (makes sure jars are 
covered by at least 1” of water) 


Process jars in boiling water for 6 minutes 


Remove jars and let cool to seal. ote: If the center pops back after being pressed down, they 
jar did not seal and the jelly should be refrigerated and is good for up to 3 weeks. 


Store sealed jars in cool, dry, dark place for up to one year. 


* Do not make more than a double batch at one time. 


Elderberry Jelly. Photos by Tayna Greene, 2022) 
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Medicinal Oil Infusion & Healing Salve 
Medicinal Oil Infusion 


Infusing gathered medicinal plants into carriers oils is a 
great way to extract the medicine for both external and 
internal use. Transform medicinal oils into healing 
salves or use them to cook your favorite dish. 


Weigh dried plant in grams then multiply by 5 to find the 
milliliters needed for the infusion (100 grams herb : 500 
milliliters oil). Place dried plant material into carrier oil mS 3 
(see below) and infuse using one of the following meth- === ii 
ods: 


Slow Method: Leave the dried plant in the jar for 4-6 weeks in a low lit area, mixing every few 
days. strain out plant material before using. This method produces the most potent oil. 


Fast Method: Put jar the dried plant and carrier oil in a crockpot on warm (not low) for 8-12 
hours (can go longer for more woody plants) with water covering % of the jar. Remove jar and 
strain out plant material before using. 


Healing Salve 


Ingredients: Infused medicinal oil & beeswax 


To figure out the amount of beeswax needed for you healing salve measure the volume (in milli- 
liters) of the infused medicinal oil then divide the number by 5 to find the grams of beeswax 
needed. You need 5 parts infused oil by volume mixed with 1-part beeswax by weight. (Ex. 500 
ml infused oil: 100 grams beeswax). 

- 1. Pour your measured infused oil into a pot 

2. Stir the weighed wax into the oil 


33. Heat oil and wax on medium to medium-high just until the 
@ wax melts. (Be careful not to overheat, you want to melt the 
wax while keeping the oil temperature as low as possible) 


Pi 4. Once the wax has completely melted, remove from the 
heat and fill your containers with the salve immediately. Salve 
will solidify as it cools. 


*Salves last 1-2 years, store in cool place out of direct sunlight. 


Examples of Traditional carriers: Common Carrier Oils Used today: 
e Olive oil 

e Sunflower oil 

e Jojoba oil 

e Coconut oil 


e Hooligan (candlefish/eulachon) 
e Whale fat/oil 
e Seal/Sea Lion fat/oil 


e Bear fat : Hee 
e Deer/Elk/Moose fat ° pees ae 
e Duck/Geese fat : gan Ol 


e Shea butter 


e Squirrel fat 
ve e Beeswax 


e Raccoon fat 
e And more... 
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Conclusion 


Our hope is that this resource will serve as a guide for Indigenous peoples taking the first steps in 
restoring their relationship to the land while reclaiming their traditional food culture, whether that 
be on their ow ancestral lands or as a guest someone else's homelands respectfully. We hope that 
following this year-round guide will increase your sense of place and belonging within the natural 
world while building a strong foundation in identifying, harvesting, processing, and utilizing tradi- 
tional foods and medicines. We would also like to share these 5 steps to taking back your tribal 
food sovereignty through gathering traditional natural resources: 


1. Know Your Rights: Whether you are a tribal member, a displaced tribal person, or a non-tribal person, under- 
stand your rights on all harvestable lands. Read the treaty that pertains to your people or the people whose lands 
you are a guest on. Ethical harvesting includes always knowing and following the local, state, federal, and tribal 
rules and regulations in place to protect traditional natural resources and the local tribes’ treaty rights. 


2. Identify Sources of Knowledge and Take Learning Opportunities: Vind knowledgeable community 
members that are willing to spend time teaching you. Identify resources and programs available for learning how 
to identify, grow and/or gather and process native plants and wildlife. These may include: resourcing plant and 
wildlife identification books, joining tribal cultural programs both on reservation with tribal nations and off- 
reservation, join online seminar hosted by Native led organizations and knowledge keepers, attend educational 
program offered through state agencies, e.g. Washington Department of Fish and Wildlife, Washington Department 
of Natural Resources, King County Parks, etc. 


3. Set Realistic Goals: In today’s world it is unlikely that one can just jump right in to gathering and provide a 
significant portion of their foods and medicines from gathering local natural resources and that is okay! It’s a pro- 
cess and one that needs to be at your own speed to succeed. It is important to set goals that are achievable and 
then grow those goals over time. As an example, you may set a goal for the first year of taking back your food sov- 
ereignty to have one meal a month that incorporates one native ingredient gathered by you. The second year you 
may increase that to two meals a month and begin including beverages (teas and juices) two to three times a 
month. 


4. Build a Supportive Community: Revitalizing tribal food sovereignty is movement where sharing knowledge 
is critical to rebuilding our relationship with our traditional foods and medicines. Find like minded people who 
want to learn with you and/or who will encourage and support you on your journey; food sovereignty is a commu- 
nity effort! 


Share Your Knowledge: Pass it on! If we are going to grow this tribal food sovereignty movement we need to 
share the knowledge that we gain on our own journeys to taking back our tribal food sovereignty. We need meet 
people where they are on their journey and be willing to help where we can by sharing knowledge, time and/or re- 
sources. 


WA 


lips from the authors: Observe, observe, observe!!! We encourage readers to follow this guide 
over the course of one year observing how these plant relatives grow on the landscape and change 
throughout the seasons. Take notes, sketch plants, take close up photos and create labels for them, 
take home samples to press, etc. Always observe associated vegetation when you find what you are 
looking for or identify something new and remember it. Ask yourself; are you finding this plant 
close to water? Does it like to show up on hillsides that face north? Is the soil it’s growing in sandy, 
wet or dry? Is it always in the sun? Do you See it growing on rotting logs? Does it like to have its 
face in the sea spray? Take the time to wonder at all the things that make that plant grow there and 
be healthy and the role the plant plays in the overall health of the ecosystem. We all have something 
to give, what does this plant give? Thank the plants for all the work that they have done and will do! 
Introduce yourself to the plants and listen to their introduction by observing everything. 
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This free educational resource has been published with support from Nakani Native Program and grant 
funding from HealthierHere. Increasing access to culturally relevant educational tools for Indigenous 
people is critical to revitalizing our traditional food and medicine cultures. It increases visibility and 
equity for our people and helps promote increased health and wellbeing within our tribal communities. 
We are forever grateful to the Nakani Native Program and HealthierHere for the opportunity to make 
this guide possible. 


@ Nakani Native Program 


Nakani Native Program is small Native led non-profit organization based out of the Seattle, Washington 
area that provides cultural, social, and political support to Native Americans in the Pacific Northwest, 
expressing values of simplicity, peace, integrity, community and equity. The Nakani Native Program 
builds and strengthens leadership and organizational capacity in the Native community. They recog- 
nize the deep cultural conflicts that exist between mainstream society and Native Americans and 
bridge gaps to promote equity and social justice for all. 


The Nakani Native Program’s Traditional Medicine Program focuses on increasing the health, vitality 
and community connection of the local urban Native community by working to increase access to tra- 
ditional foods, medicines, natural resources, and traditional knowledge (including stories, songs, danc- 
ing, drumming, TEK, etc.). They host in person and online events that range from harvesting trips in 
the forest to offering educational lectures addressing barriers to cultural revitalization to online semi- 
nars that teach how to incorporate traditional foods into our modern diets in a healthy way. You can 
see the great work they are doing at www.nakani.org. 


HealthierHere 


At the heart of HealthierHere’s work is an understanding that many factors affect our health, and a be- 


lief that everyone should have the opportunity to live a healthy life. Their programs focus on moving 
beyond the clinic and hospital walls by addressing a whole person’s needs, building strong partner- 
ships between healthcare, behavioral health and social service systems, and implementing large-scale 
improvements in our delivery system that reduce health disparities. 


HealthierHere leads with equity. They work to eliminate disparities in health and well-being and ad- 
dress the current power dynamic and structural racism in our health care system that perpetuates in- 
equities. Through intentional partnerships between government agencies and community and provider 
partners, HealthierHere improves health outcomes across King County, Washington with a particular 
focus on health equity and eliminating disparities. They prioritize resources and efforts to those most 
marginalized and they implement strategies that can scale for broader population health impact. To 
learn more about the work that HealthierHere is doing visit their website at www.healthierhere.org. 


